The Theoretical Leadership of Scottish
Science in the English Industrial Revolution1

rpHE EIGHTIES OF the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and
JL nineteenth centuries may'be taken as foci of pivotal advances
in the theory and practice of modern science. In 1581 a Wapping
compass maker named Norman published the first printed work
exclusively devoted to magnetic phenomena. Between 1684 and
1687 Newton wrote his Principle Between 1782 and 1786 the
Royal Society of Edinburgh received its charter and the first
hydrogen balloon was constructed by an Englishman in Paris,
Between 1881 and 1888 Herz confirmed Clerk Maxwell's theory,
and Weismaun forged a link between the new evolutionary
doctrine and the study of cell structure. There is a wealth of
material accessible to throw light on the social impetus to scientific
discovery in the times of Newton and of Darwin. Much has
already been said about the social background of Newtonian and
Darwinian science in relation to contemporary invention and to
prevailing ideologies. It is a curious fact that there is no connected
study of theoretical science during the early stages of what is
generally called the Industrial Revolution. Indeed the accessible
materials for such a study are meagre.

I have chosen it as the subject of this address for several
reasons. On an occasion such as this it is fitting to dwell on
a topic of common interest to several disciplines. I hope to
show that the paucity of materials bearing on the subject of my
lecture offers a unique opportunity for co-operation between
students of naturalistic and humanistic enquiries. It is also one
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